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pages covered, and with it to get rid of the view that 
the bright mind and the stupid mind must study the 
same length of time to reach the same results. Free- 
dom with restrictions is what is gained by the new 
set of requirements. Thoroughness is safeguarded, 
monotony is avoided. The possibilities of shallow 
attainments and the temptation to the use of transla- 
tions are greatly lessened. 

It seems to me to be a matter of congratulation to 
the Latin teachers of the country that their repre- 
sentatives have been able to unite upon a set of 
requirements which represents such a judicious mix- 
ture of conservatism and progress. G. L. 



REPORT OF THZ COMMISSION ON COLLEGE- 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN LATIN 1 

At its annual meeting in 1908 the American Phil- 
ological Association, acting upon petitions from the 
Classical Association of New England, the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, and the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South, passed 
this vote: — 

Resolved, That there be constituted under the 
authority of this Association a commission of fifteen 
members on college-entrance requirements in Latin, 
to formulate definitions of such requirements and to 
further the adoption of these definitions by our col- 
leges and universities, in the interest of that uni- 
formity toward the attainment of which this Asso- 
ciation in the vote of Dec. 28, 1907, promised to 
"lend all aid in its power". 

Resolved, That the members of this Association 
who are present as representatives of the Classical 
Associations of New England, the Atlantic States, 
and the Middle West and South be constituted a 
committee to select the commission named above ; 
further, that this commission shall consist of four 
members each, two representing colleges and two 
representing secondary schools, from the Classical 
Associations of New England and the Atlantic 
States, and seven members from the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South, four repre- 
s nting colleges and three representing secondary 
schools, and shall include the committee of selection. 

The committee charged with the selection of the 
Commission, W. G. Hale, J. C. Kirtland, and Gon- 
zalez Lodge, asked the Latin departments of certain 
universities to designate representatives and left to 
the three Classical Associations the choice of the 
members to represent secondary schools. The com- 
mittee deemed it important that four universities 
which admit students only on examination, two 
within the territory of the Classical Association of 
New England and two within the territory of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, should 
be represented on the Commission, and thus made 
up the complement of college representatives allowed 
to these Associations by the vote establishing a Com- 
mission; in the case of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South institutions in different 
parts of its territory were selected. 

1 Presented at the meeting of the American Philological Association, 
at Baltimore, December 30, 1009. 



As soon as all the members had been appointed, a 
chairman was elected. He submitted to the members 
interrogatories covering all the matters that had been 
proposed for the consideration of the Commission 
and such others as are involved in the demand for 
uniform requirements and uniform examinations, 
and they sent their answers, with the arguments with 
which they supported their opinions, to their col- 
leagues. This preliminary discussion prepared the 
way for the meeting of the Commission, which was 
held in Cleveland on October 29 and 30, 1909. All 
members were present at every session, and the fol- 
lowing definitions of college-entrance requirements 
in Latin were adopted by unanimous votes: — 

I. AMOUNT AND RANGE OF THE READING REQUIRED. 

1. The Latin reading required of candidates for 
admission to college, without regard to the prescrip- 
tion of particular authors and works, shall be not 
less in amount than Caesar, Gallic War, I-IV; 
Cicero, the orations against Catiline, for the Manilian 
Law, and for Archias ; Vergil, Aeneid, I- VI. 

2. The amount of reading specified above shall 
be selected by the schools from the following authors 
and works: Caesar (Gallic War and Civil War) 
and Nepos (Lives) ; Cicero (orations, letters, and 
De Senectute) and Sallust (Catiline and Jugurthine 
War) ; Vergil (Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid) and 
Ovid (Metamorphoses, Fasti, and Tristia). 

II. SUBJECTS AND SCOPE OF THE EXAMINATIONS. 

i. Translation at Sight. Candidates will be ex- 
amined in translation at sight of both prose and 
verse. The vocabulary, constructions, and range of 
ideas of the passages set will be suited to the prepa- 
ration secured by the reading indicated above. 

2. Prescribed Reading. Candidates will be exam- 
ined also upon the following prescribed reading: 
Cicero, orations for the Manilian Law and for 
Archias, and Vergil, Aeneid, I, II, and either IV or 
VI at the option of the candidate, with questions on 
subject-matter, literary and historical allusions, and 
prosody. Every paper in which passages from the 
prescribed reading are set for translation will con- 
tain also one or more passages for translation at 
sight; and candidates must deal satisfactorily with 
both these parts of the paper, or they will not be 
given credit for either part. 

3. Grammar and Composition. The examinations 
in grammar and composition will demand thorough 
knowledge of all regular inflections, all common ir- 
regular forms, and the ordinary syntax and vocabu- 
lary of the prose authors read in school, with ability 
to use this knowledge in writing simple Latin prose. 
The words, constructions, and range of ideas called 
for in the examinations in composition will be such 
as are common in the reading of the year, or years, 
covered by the particular examination. 

Note. The examinations in grammar and composition maybe 
either in separate papers or combined with other parts of the Latin 
examination, at the option of ea< h individual institution ; and noth- 
ing in any of the above definitions of the requirements shall be taken 
to prevent any college from asking questions on the grammar, prosody, 
or subject-matter of any of the passages set for translation, if it so 
desires. 

SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING PREPARATION. 

Exercises in translation at sight should begin in 
school with the first lessons in which Latin sentences 
of any length occur, and should continue throughout 
the course with sufficient frequency to insure correct 
methods of work on the part of the student. From 
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the outset particular attention should be given to de- 
veloping the ability to take in the meaning of each 
word — and so, gradually, of the whole sentence — 
just as it stands; the sentence should be read and 
understood in the order of the original, with full 
appreciation of the force of each word as it comes, 
so far as this can be known or inferred from that 
which has preceded and from the form and the posi- 
tion of the word itself. The habit of reading in this 
way should be encouraged and cultivated as the best 
preparation for all the translating that the student 
has to do. No translation, however, should be a 
mechanical metaphrase. Nor should it be a mere 
loose paraphrase. The full meaning of the passage 
to be translated, gathered in the way described above, 
should finally be expressed in clear and natural Eng- 
lish. 

A written examination cannot test the ear or 
tongue, but proper instruction in any language will 
necessarily include the training of both. The school 
work in Latin, therefore, should include much read- 
ing aloud, writing from dictation, and translation 
from the teacher's reading. Learning suitable pass- 
ages by heart is also very useful, and should be more 
practised. 

The work in composition should give the student a 
better understanding of the Latin he is reading at the 
time, if it is prose, and greater facility in reading. 
It is desirable, however, that there should be system- 
atic and regular work in composition during the time 
in which poetry is read as well; for this work the 
prose authors already studied should be used as 
models. 

Increased stress upon translation at sight in en- 
trance examinations is not recommended solely upon 
the ground of the merits of this test of the training 
and the ability of the candidate for admission to 
college. Two other considerations had great weight 
with the Commission : the desirability of leaving the 
schools free to choose, within reasonable limits, the 
Latin to be read by their students; and the possi- 
bility of encouraging students and teachers alike to 
look upon the school work as directed toward the 
mastery of the laws of language and the learning to 
read Latin, rather than the passing of examinations 
of known content, a superficial knowledge of which 
may be gained by means unprofitable in themselves 
and in their effect upon the student's habits even 
vicious. The Commission is supported in this recom- 
mendation by resolutions passed by the American 
Philological Association, the Classical Association of 
New England, the Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States, and various smaller organizations of 
teachers. Moreover, the recommendation is in line 
with the practice of other countries and the present 
tendency in our own country. 

The adoption by the colleges of the definitions of 
requirements formulated by the Commission will not 
necessitate any change in the reading of the schools, 
and there is no reason to believe that the usual course 
of four books of the Gallic War, six orations of 
Cicero, and six books of the Aeneid will be at once 
generally abandoned or greatly modified. The course 
of study is not so likely to change as the methods of 



study. The Commission feels, however, that it is 
wise to open the way for a wider range of reading, 
and that the schools should have the right to select 
the material to be read, the colleges contenting them- 
selves with evidence that the reading has been so 
done as to furnish the right sort of training and the 
necessary preparation for their work. A flexible 
course of reading has many advantages. A change 
may be made when an author or style becomes weari- 
some or has grown so familiar that the change 
makes for a maximum of accomplishment, and the 
student who must repeat a year's work will generally 
do better if he has new reading. Besides, all au- 
thors and works are not equally suitable for all 
schools; difference in age and grasp should be taken 
into account, and students usually read with most 
interest and profit that to which their teachers come 
with most enthusiasm. The teacher, too, should have 
some incentive to increase his own familiarity with 
the literature. 

It will be noticed that the amount of reading has 
not been diminished from the requirements now in 
force. The colleges which admit students on certifi- 
cates from the schools will have no difficulty in ex- 
acting this amount, and experience shows that the 
substitution of sight-examinations for examinations 
in prescribed work has a tendency to increase rather 
than reduce the amount of reading. It will be no- 
ticed, also, that the choice of reading has not been 
left entirely to the schools. In addition to the more 
definite prescription of works for examination, the 
requirements limit the reading in school to certain 
works not usually read in colleges. Only schools 
which read more than the required amount will be 
free to go beyond these bounds. 

The Commission has prescribed for examination 
portions of the reading intended for the last two 
years of the school course only, inasmuch as students 
usually take the entrance examinations at the ends 
of these years. It is expected that colleges which 
require only two years of Latin for entrance, or 
accept so much as a complete preparatory course, 
will set examinations in translation at sight rather 
than prescribe any portion of the reading. 

The Commission was instructed by the American 
Philological Association not only to formulate defi- 
nitions of the college-entrance requirements in Latin, 
but also to further the adoption of these definitions 
by the colleges and universities of the country, in the 
interest of uniformity. A vote passed by the Phil- 
ological Association in 1907 indorsed the demand that 
the requirements of different institutions should be 
expressed in identical terms, and this vote was ap- 
proved in the subsequent action of the Classical 
Associations. The Commission therefore respect- 
fully petitions the authorities of colleges and univer- 
sities to adopt, without material alteration, the defi- 
nitions of requirements formulated by it. When 
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uniformity has once been established, it will be easy 
to correct these definitions or change the require- 
ments themselves by concerted action, if they are 
found, after sufficient trial, to be unsatisfactory. The 
Commission has not attempted to make full definition 
of thi requirements or a complete plan of examina- 
tion. Although it has confined its recommendations 
almost entirely to the requirements and examina- 
tions in reading, it believes it has made possible the 
removal of most of the vexations attending the pres- 
ent variety in the Latin requirements. 



REVIEWS 

Homerischer Hymnenbau nebst seinen Nachahmun- 
gen bei Kallimachos, Theokrit, Vergil, Nonnos 
und Anderen. By Arthur Ludwich. Leipzig: 
Hirzel (1908). Pp. 380. $3.00. 

Arthur Ludwich of Konigsberg is well known to 
scholars for the fierce conservatism which has ranged 
him against nearly all modern workers on the text 
of the Homeric poems. He took his stand once for 
all on Alexandrian text tradition, and has long fig- 
ured as the bitterest opponent of those who would 
'restore' the text of the Iliad and Odyssey in view of 
our improved acquaintance with the dialects that 
make up that remarkable composite called Epic. The 
discovery by Grenfell and Hunt of Ptolemaic texts 
of Homer very different from the vulgate has not 
shaken his faith, and his new book is written partly 
to furnish evidence for his theory. 

Everyone who has read Balzac's Louis Lambert 
remembers the axioms on number, those pages that 
read like some translation of the lost writings of 
Pythagoras; and again, in Z. Marcas, Balzac sees the 
hand of fate in the career of the man whose name 
contained seven letters, seven, that most character- 
istic of cabalistic numbers. Balzac, of course, in- 
herited from a long line of philosophers his theory 
that everything in nature rests on relations and that 
special numbers have certain occult meanings. Nor 
need one be a mystic to accept the doctrine of num- 
ber. But can we believe that the Greek poets from 
Homer down were so fascinated by the esoteric 
meaning of certain numbers that they worked them 
into their poems as a light to the initiated much as 
we have been told that Bacon interwove acrostic 
signatures in the text of most of the Elizabethan 
masterpieces? That is what Ludwich would have us, 
believe, and that their methods and aims, though 
recognized by their contemporaries, have hitherto 
defied the detective powers of generations of critics 
and scholars. 

Ludwich's analysis of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
(he follows Gemoll in regarding the Pythian and 
Delian Hymns as a single poem) will serve to illus- 
trate his theory. All have noted in the Delian Hymn 
the obvious echoes of Iliad I. Ludwich, by discarding 
from the latter the 44 verses that Aristarchus ath- 



etised or ignored, makes it coincide in length with the 
double-barrelled Hymn, i. e. 567 verses. These he 
divides both in the Hymn and the Iliad into 81 
heptads or 189 triads (and note that 81 is divisible 
by 3 and 189 by 7) which he takes to prove that 
Aristarchus's text of Iliad I was built and membered 
like the Homeric Hymn. This theory obviously im- 
plies a single poet for Iliad I. The use of heptads in 
Homer and the Hymn which imitated Homer is due 
to the desire to honor Apollo, whose birthday and 
hieratic number is seven. So significant a number as 
three needs no explanation for its presence, but the 
three functions of Apollo, the lyre, archery and 
prophecy, at once occur to the mind. Ludwich thinks 
that, here and in the other Hymns which he analyses, 
the use of number was hieratic but as the gods give 
way to the emotions and experiences of men the 
symbolic numbers are introduced to express a com- 
pliment or an insult or merely for luck. Vergil took 
over from Theocritus this later convention and the 
true meaning of 'Eclogue' is a 'reckoning' from 
lKKoyl$etrl)<u. In the first five Eclogues and the ninth 
Vergil's arrangement was according to the numbers 
19 and 63. These are the Metonic numbers which 
derived their significance from their use in the cycle 
of Meton the geometer. Aristophanes worked in the 
Metonic numbers as an insult to Meton. Perhaps the 
most surprising passage in the book is Ludwich's 
discussion of the Birds 451-538 and 539-626. He 
discovers a veiled attack on the famous cycle in the 
fact that a metrical analysis of portions of those 
strophes reveals 38 ictuses in each, while with a little 
manipulation the passage will provide two groups of 
63 tetrameters. We are to imagine the elite of an 
Athenian audience enjoying the insult to Meton as 
they counted the ictuses and realised that, since 
38 = 2 X 19, the allusion was to the nineteen year 
cycle. 

Perhaps all this is no harder to believe than the 
theory of acrostic signatures. Yet if true, how 
strange is the lack of external evidence for such a 
practice ! How extraordinary the care taken to con- 
ceal one's real meaning (e. g. by one so frank as 
Aristophanes), and so successfully taken that all this 
artillery of devotion, compliment and insult has for 
all we know missed fire till now! What ingenuity 
lavished to obtain how little result! Ludwich's book 
contains no arguments that will silence these and 
other obvious reflections. 
Bryn Mawr College. WlLMER Cave WRIGHT. 



Book of Latin Prose Composition. By Jefferson 
Elmore. Boston : Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. 
(1009). 
Professor Elmore's book is intended for the use 
of colleges and advanced classes in schools; it aims, 
according to the preface, "to provide first for system- 
atic work in syntax to reenforce and supplement that 



